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tion into which he does not often enter, or in larger questions where he 
is generally right. A captious critic might ask whether <j>iXavTta is ever 
used in the good sense of " self-respect ; " and might point out that though 
Aristotle's debt to Plato, and especially to the too-much-neglected Laws 
is explicitly acknowledged, the general method of Mr. Barker's exposition 
remains that of the usual Aristotelian who invariably exaggerates his 
author's originality and employs all the arts of interpretation to minim- 
ize his self-contradictions instead of accepting his inconsistencies as the 
inevitable result of his unsuccessful attempts to emancipate himself in 
appearance from the Platonism that was bred in the bone. It would be 
pleasant to quote some of Mr. Barker's many apt and pregnant state- 
ments of the essential analogies and differences to be noted in a compari- 
son of ancient and modern political life and theory. But there is space 
only to recommend his volume to the general student of ancient life and 
particularly to all authors of textbooks of the History of Political 

Theories. 

Paul Shobey 



Decimus Junius Brutus Albinus. A Historical Study. By Ber- 
nard Camillus Bondubant. Chicago dissertation. Chicago : 
The University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. 113. $0.75. 

This dissertation, written under the direction of Professor Abbott 
gives in detail the life, character and influence of Decimus Brutus, estab- 
lishing the various facts by full citation of authorities. The work has 
been carefully done and the results arrived at are, in general, sound. Mis- 
prints are rare, press work and paper excellent. The introduction includes 
a summary of contents, a table of dates of important events connected 
with the life of Brutus after the death of Caesar, and a selected bibliog- 
raphy. The dissertation itself is divided into three chapters: I, "The 
Career of Decimus Brutus to the Year 45 b. c.;" II, "Decimus' Part in 
the Assassination of Caesar;" III, " Decimus' Administration of Cisalpine 
Gaul and the War with Antonius." In the first chapter the tracing of 
the ancestry of Brutus is interesting, but not conclusive; the defense of 
Sempronia (pp. 22), mother of Brutus, against the charges of Sallust is 
hopeless and opposed to Bondurant's excellent handling of sources in the 
major portion of his work; on p. 23 the adoption of Brutus and his name 
Albinus are correctly explained, but I miss the reference to Eckhel, Vol. 
V, p. 187, where a fuller proof of this position appears. By far the best 
portion of the chapter is the description of the career of Brutus under 
Caesar in Gaul. Particularly happy is the treatment (p. 26) of the 
sources for the naval battle against the Veneti. The second chapter is, 
in the main, less satisfactory owing to the rather labored defense of 
Decimus Brutus. In this portion Bondurant often appears a eulogist 
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rather than a historian. He has also devoted far too much attention 
(pp. 41-51) to an attack on Caesar and his imperial designs. Though 
this is an interesting section, it interrupts the treatment of the life of 
Brutus and yet offers no adequate apology for his action. In the third 
chapter the author has been more happy in his defense of Brutus. The 
conflicting statements of the sources have been well handled, and where 
the report favoring Brutus has been adopted, the reasons are generally 
adequate. 

The comparison of sources for the period has been so thoroughly made, 
that a tabulation of the results, showing their relative value, could easily 
have been made. In glancing through the footnotes I was not surprised 
to see that Bondurant ranks Appian much higher than Dio for the period. 
In some cases he probably goes too far in following Appian, notably on 
p. 94, where the opposing statements of Livy, Velleius, etc., are dis- 
regarded. A helpful index of proper names completes the book. 

Henry A, Sandebs 
University of Michigan 



The Language of Parody; a Study of the Diction of Aristo- 
phanes. By Edwaed William Hope. Johns Hopkins 
Dissertation, 1905. 

The reason assigned for this treatise is that while parody in the comic 
poets has been the subject of dissertations and more pretentious works, 
there has been no systematic treatment of the language of parody with 
a collection of the words by which parodic effects were secured. This 
Mr. Hope's dissertation does for Aristophanes, aiming to give " a complete 
list of those words by the use of which Aristophanes departs from the 
usage of the ordinary Athenian life of his day, and rises to the loftier 
tone of tragedy or other kinds of poetry;" adding, too, dialectical words 
with which Aristophanes depicts the manners of his provincial fellow- 
countrymen. But while passages of parody or paratragedy, detected by 
scholiasts and modern scholars, are mainly the ones where the higher 
tone is consciously sought, the formal limits of known parody are too 
narrow; and many poetic words in this collection are not found in parodic 
lines. Further, the travesty often consists merely in holding up to view 
the ordinary affairs of daily occurrence, or in using the words of the 
common crafts to describe higher matters, or in substituting vulgar or 
commonplace words for tragic expressions. 

Certain characters may always be expected to use grand language, 
e. g., Euripides that of the tragic stage, as also Socrates in The Clouds, 
Aeschylus a lofty style abounding in epic words, Lamachus epic and 
tragic phraseology. A close comparison of the language used by different 
characters is often illuminating, e. g., after a poetical word has been used 



